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ABSTRACT 

This Federal Library and Information Center Committee 
( FL I CC ) Foriuh oh Federal Information Policies focused on the impact 
of 0MB (Office of Management and Budget) Circular A-130, which 
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James P. Riley^ Kent A. Smithy arid William j. Welsh were followed by 
the keynote speech by George E. Brown, Jr., who operied the morning 
sessibri with a discussion of Circular A-136 arid the trarisformatibri bf 
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iFraiikliii S. Reeder)^ freedbm bf irifbrmatibri cbricerris (Harbld C^ 
Rilyea)^ the interests bf the Of f ice_ bf Techriblbgy Assessmerit 
(Frederick W. Wiirigarteril^ arid Circular A-130 arid tecbriblbgy-based 
issues (Thomas Giammb). The afternbbri sessibri, which fbcused bri the 
theme of federal electrbriic irifprmati bri systems arid access, included 
a descriptipri.pf the National Library bf Hedicirie (HLH) automated 
system^ MEDLARS (Pbn aid A, B. Lindberg) ^ an explariatibri arid 
demonstration bf the Electrbriic Data Gathering ^Arialysis^ arid 
Rftrieval (EDGAR) system of the Securities and Exchange Cbmmissibri 
(SEC) (Amy L. Goodman), a discussibn bfthe impact bf federal 
electronic infbrmation systems (Robert Gellman ) , and statemerits abbut 
the concerns of the irifbrmatibri industry (David 7« Peyton) and 
information users (Eileen D. Cook)« (KM) 
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In its tradition afpraoiding leadership when issues 
affecting infomation policg emerge, FLICC spon- 
sored this third annual Forum on Federal Infor- 
mation Policies ai the Library of Congress on 
February 12, 1986. 

As perhaps a measure of the significance of the 
issues, FLICC Executive Director James P. Riley, 
in requesting that the forum he videotaped, said 
the discussions should be presented as a historic 
record for future generations. 

The Library of Congress has added the videotape 
to its collections. The tape, "FLICC Forum: 
2-12-86" (Shelf hos. VBD 8807-8812), may be 
viewed b^ appointment, made a week in advance, 
in the Motion Picture, Broadcasting and Recorded 
Sound Division, LM 336, in the Madison Build- 
ing of the Library of Congress. 



Some two hundred federal library and 
information center rriahagers, public and pri- 
vate librarians, archivists, and other informa- 
tion specialists gathered February 12, 1986, 
at the Madison Building of the Library of 
Congress for thejhird annual Forum on Fed- 
eral Infbrrriation Policies given by the Federal 
Library and Information Center Committee. 
They heard from a diverse and articulate 
group of information experts, including rep- 
resentatives of Congress, the administration, 
arid public and private sector information 
users. 

The mornirig^ sessidri, introduced by 
FLICC Executive Director James P: Riley and 
Kerit A. Smith, Deputy Director of the ^^a- 
tibnal Library of Medicine, focused on the im- 
pact of OMB Circular A-130, which revises 
administratibri pblicy on information dis- 
serrimatibn in the electronic age. 
Th^ afiernoon session featured a discus- 
sion and demonstratibri of autbrriated sys- 
tems already in use iri the government. 

Alsb taking part in the introduction, in 
his capacity as acting chairman of FLICC, was 
William J. Welsh, The Deputy Librarian of 
Congress. The fbrum was held at a time 
when th:e first round of cuts under the 
Gramrri-Rudman-Hollings Balanced Budget 
Act was on everyone's mind, including an 
$18 million reductibn that threatened to im- 
pair research services at the Library of Con- 
gress. Welsh told the assembled federal 
librarians that "we have got to rise abbve the 
current problems we all face and find a way 
to make bur work known to the Congress 
arid tb the nation/' This symposium, he said, 
"gives us an opportunity to do that." 

The Keynoter 

In iritrbducing the first guest speaker bf 
the day, Kent A. Smith noted the fbrum had 
been convened on Lincbln's birthday and 
that "in the spirit bf good old Honest Abe," 
forum brgariizers hy^ chosen a keynote 
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speaker of impeccable integrity: California 
Congressman George E. Brown, Jr. 

Brown was first elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives in 1962, and as a 
member of both the Science and Technology 
Corhrhittee and the Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, he has taken a keen 
interest in furthering scientific research. 

In his address. Brown v/elcomed 0MB 
Circular A-13P as a badly needed statement 
of policy oh how federal agencies should 
react to the electronic age, but said it also con- 
tained a troubling provision that typified a 
broader government philosophy of withhold- 
ing information. 

Brown set the tone for the session by tell- 
ing the audience that "we are seeing a trans- 
formation of an entire society as a result of 
develbpmehts in the information field." 

He said efforts were made years ago to 
mold policy on scientific and technologi- 
cal issues within the executive branch, but 
that function has since been "dpwngraided." 
(The Science Policy Act of 1976 installed a 
presidential advisor on federal science policy 
but the advisor has often found himself 
thwarted by the competing interests of vari- 
ous federal agencies.) Consequently, the ad- 
ministration has been left with "a policy 
vacuum" until OMB Circular A- 130 was 
issued. Brown told the_ assembled federal 
librarians that "you may be the nearest thing 
we have to an instittitional capability to look 
broadly at the problem." 

He also criticized Congress, saying legis- 
lators have introduced many bills related td 
information issues (more than 280 since the 
Ninety-Fifth Congress) and in doing so have 
followed an uncoordinated "piecemeal" ap- 
proach. "This rash of information systems 
should not be allowed to grow unsupervised 
andjincontrolled," he said; 

Brown argued that the OMB directive, 
v^hile flawed, "should be welcomed and 
applauded" for providing the policy direction 



that in the past has been ''sorely lacking/' He 
said the final 0MB circular, issued Decem- 
ber 12, 1985, contained significant imprpve- 
ments over a more cdntrdyersiai draft 
proposal released the previous March. "I am 
pleased to see that a number of changes have 
been made in the policy as a result of con- 
gressional and other concerns— including 
those of the FLICC Committee/' he said. 

Still, Brown said, the circular raised con- 
cerns about an undue restriction of public in- 
formation. 

He said the govemrrierit, through a nurh- 
ber of laws, has attempted to control infor- 
matioji release since World War II, and the 
current administration continues in that 
direction. "Although. Congress definitely 
shares a responsibility for several unfortunate 
policies regarctotg information dissemination, 
this administration has been particularly 
enthusiastic in enforcing them." 

Present laws effectively restrict the flow 
of information from government agencies 
and allow the government "to confiscate or 
tiy to control informatidn that has been 
generated by private citizens." Both condi- 
tions "are seriously detrimental to our na- 
tional welfare in general, and to scientific 
progress particularly." 

He said that scieritijsts who attempt to 
meet with counterparts from abroad -includ- 
ing Eastern bloc nations— to discuss new re- 
search in certain fields run the risk of crimirial 
sanctions for violating export regulations. 

Brown said successive administrations 
have^ failed to distinguish between highly 
technical data with direct military use and 
basic science or theory. Further, the knowl- 
edge that a certain techriblbgy exists is all the 
information that other nations need to 
develop the same technolo^. The Manhat- 
tan Project was one of the most tightly classi- 
fied projects in U.S. history, he said, yet the 
Soviet Union developed its ov^n atom bomb 
just five years after Hiroshima. He said the 



drily secret was whether it wdUld wbrk> arid 
"we gave that away." 

iBimilar efforts to shroud the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb in secrecy 
proved eCjually fruitless, he added. 

instead of making things difficult for 
foreign governments, attempts to control 
access to information "may do more to hurt 
bur own scientific iririovatidri, development, 
and renewal/' he said. 

Brown said the 0MB circular contains a 
disturbing provision that classifies as sensi- 
tive^ahd thus secret— information whose 
disclosure ''could adversely affect the ability 
of an agency to accompHsfi its mission." 

"Former officials of the EPA believed that 
irifbrrriatidri about their conduct of agency 
business— which revealed that some bf them 
had been engaged in activities later deter- 
mined to be illegal— 'adversely affected' their 
ability to accbmplish their missions," he said. 
The circular, he said, may cbritain cbritrols 
hot allowed by law. 

Brown called to mind the views of 
nirieteenth-^erituiy political philosopher John 
Stuart Mill, a champion bf free speech, "Mill's 
view— stiH coireet today— was that we only 
make progress in scientific, moral, and other 
areas of inquiry by having a marketplace of 
free ideas, where ideas can clash. The truth 
wiH enrterge, we will learn from one another, 
and intellectual and commercial progress wffl 
result." 

He said federal agencies cdritrbl consider- 
able information that would give the public a 
chance to assess the performance of those 
agencies. The provision in the circular giving 
agencies powers tb v\atlihbld ixlfdimation th^^^ 
regard as "sensitive" should be oppbsed, he 
said. He u:^ed foruni {^artiap?'nts to speak up 
about this and other related issues. 

"A cbordinated, well-thbught-out infor- 
mation network, under reasbriable policy 
controls, wHi be the heartbeat of our society 
for generations to come," he said. 



Information Policies and Public Access 



Smith then introduced Robert Lee Char- 
trand. Senior Specialist in Information Policy 
and Technology for the Concessional Re- 
search Service, Library of Congress. Char- 
trand is a leading figure in government 
inforrnatibil circles and has served as an 
advisor in various levels and branches of 
government, as well as private industry. 

Chartrand presided over the res^qf the 
rndming session and, commenting on FUCC's 
work, said the committee plays a critical role 
in society that "simply cannot be overstated." 
The committee's annual forum, he said, was 
dfie of the few stable rnechanisrhs to address 
information policies of the government. 

Executive Branch Initiatives 

Chartrand then introduced Franklin S. 
Reeder, Deputy Chief of the Information 
Policy Branch of the Office of Information 
arid Regulatory Affairs, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. Reeder spoke about execu- 
tive branch initiatives on policy information, 
particularly as articulated in Cii'cular A-130. 
_ Reeder worked closely vy/ith colleague J. 
Timothy Sprehe, a poli^^ analyst in OMB's 
Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs, 
in writing the OMB circular, and, as if to 
ackriowledge its unpopularity in some quar- 
ters, began his address by joking that he was 
"delighted to be here to see so many familiar 
faces, and even some friends." 

He focused. his address on the history of 
the circular and the concepts and principles 
that underpin it. 

He said the circular was "riot ari iricdri- 
siderable accomplishment" and that its devel- 
opment as a policy document on government 
irtforrnation "would not have occurred with- 
out the physical arid iritellectual disciplirie 
TimJ?rdught_tb the process." 

The circular grew out of the 1980 Paper- 
v^ork Reduction Act and an initiative from 



the Assistant Secretanes for Management of 
federal departments to examine previous 
policy directives addressing government 
irifbiinatibn. He said. 

The 1989 act directs government agencies 
to be efficient, effective, and economic in 
their handling of information. 

Reeder said OMB first announced in 1983 
that it intended to develop a circular address- 
ing information policy, and in March 1985 it 
issued the first draft. "We were really deal- 
ing with two very different problems," he 
said. One was the management of resources 
used to produce information, including com- 
puter equipment; the second was the 
n^anagement of the information itself. 

"Several points, we thought, were rather 
important," tie said. The first consideration 
was that information is a resource and has 
the same characteristics as other economic 
resources: cost of productibri, value tb users, 
and a maricet for it. Another factor, he said, 
was that information has its own life cycle. 
The circular also acknowledged "a funda- 
hiehtal difference" between access tb infor- 
mation and dissemination of it, Reeder said. 

Access, essentially a passive act, means 
making infofmation that belongs to the gov- 
ernment available to the public and bther 
gbvernment agencies, he explained. Dis- 
semination, in contrast, requires actively 
distributing information. 

He noted statutes like the Freedom bf In- 
formation Act and the Privacy Act require the 
release of information, as do legally man- 
dated agency programs. "A-130 does not 
contradict these bbligatiphs," he said. 

What it does do, he said, is recognize that 
scarce government resources are used to dis- 
tribute information "and there needs to be 
rational decisions for determining when and 
hbw that infbrmation ought to be 
disseminated;" 

The Interna] Revenue Service must give 
the public information on how tb file tax 



returns for the efficiency of the agency> for 
example, said Reader, but to what degree 
should the agency help individuals in prepar- 
ing returns? 

Reeder acknowledged that the draff: cir- 
cxilar ''created a great deal of consternation/' 
it contained sections that were amhigiaous 
and led to misunderstandings; in addition, 
"there were some serious gaps/' 

Still, an underlying principle rerriaihed, 
he said, that ©MB had to take into account 
the extent the private sector could or already 
was providing information service that dupli- 
cated an agency's requirements. "What we 
are saying, in essence, is that government 
probably ought not to be in the newspaper 
busihess>" he said. 

OMB amended the circular after receiv- 
ing comments on it Som others; The direc- 
tive was changed to include a reminder to 
agencies that they are dWiged to make their 
publications available through the Federal 
Deposito]^ Library System; Also, govern- 
ment agencies must give public notice if they 
plan to end or substantially modify signifi- 
cant ihforrnatibri dissemihatibh. activities. 

That warning, Reeder said, will give 
those affected a chance to lobby against 
changes or will "energize" the private sector 
to fill the vacuum. 

New initiatives by the government to cut 
spending to reduce the budget deficit bring 
a new urgency to the issue of reljang rnore 
on the private sector for information services. 

Freedom of Information Concerns 

Chartrand next introduced Cpngres- 
sjbnad Research Service colleague Dr. Harold 
G. Relyea, GRS Specialist in American Na- 
tional Government. Relyea is also an author, 
lecturer, and advisor on freedom of informa- 
tibn_m_atters._ _ _ 

Relyea told the audience that the OMB 
circular was the latest in a series of clashes 
between Congress and the executive branch 

----- -13 ' 
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since the Freedom of Information Act was 
adopted almost twenty years ago. 

The electronic age, he added, presents 

the government with a chance to give the 
public better access to information^, yet the 
new OMB circular raises concerns that tech- 
nology will be used to restnct it. 

Relyea, an acknowledged expert on free- 
dom of information issues, began his address 
by noting wryly that he last came to the 
Munaford Room for a forum on George 
Orwell; 

''Information is the currency of democ- 
racy,/' he said. Jarnes Madison saw this 
clearly, J^elyea noied, and Madison told his 
contemporaries that 'Tcnowledge will forever 
govern ignorance, and people who mean to 
be their own governors must arm themselves 
with the power which knowledge gives/' 

Relyea said the United States set an 
example to the world when, in 1966, it 
enacted the Freedom of Information Act, giv- 
ing citizens a presumptive right to govern- 
ment-field information, listing specific 
exemptions, and a procedure allowing the 
judiciary to adjudicate disputes over access. 

1 bday, a dozen nations have similar 
laws— legislation that stands as a symbol of 
open government and, as important, an 
effective way of getting information that is 
held by the government. 

In practically all of the nations with FOI 
acts, he said, there has been a clash between 
lawmakers arid the bureaucracy over the 
enactment and administration of the 
legislation. 

He quoted sociologist Max Weber, who 
said that "every bureaucracy seeks to increase 
_the_ superiority of the professionally informed 
by keeping their knowledge and intentions 
secret/' 

"For almost two decades," rioted Relyea^ 
"members of Congress have experienced 
sbmiething less than enthusiasm for the FOI 
Act oh the part of the executive branch." 



For example: 



B No agency supported the jegisiation 

when it was first considered by Congress. 

□ The president was a reluctant 
signatory to the law. 

□ TOe attorney general issued a biased in- 
terpretation "against the true spirit of the law/' 

□ Governmeht departments failed to 
follow seriously the law's requirements by 
not devoting adequate resources to its 
administration. 

When the law was overhauled in 1974, 
agencies withheld their support for the 
reform measure and the president tried to 
veto it. Two years earlier, a House oversight 
report concluded that "the effideht operation 
of the Freedom of Information Act has been 
hindered by five years of foot-dragging by 
the federal bureaucracy." 

As a result. Congress has become sensi- 
tive td-^"if hot suspicious of"— adminisSa- 
tion efforts to mocKfy the FOI law. 

That is not to say that members of Con- 
gress do not support refinements in the law: 
legislators are moving to update the basic 
huts and bolts of the legislation as well as 
ad<i:ess the implications of the electronic age 
regarding it, Relyea said. 

Among improvements in the law that 
Cbhgress is now explonng are different re- 
quester fees, sSengthened fee waiver stah- 
dards, increased security of law enforcement 
files, increased sahctibns for arbitrary and 
capricious record withholding, and changes 
in response deadlines. 

Congress is also interested in the impact 
of computers and other technology oh the 
FOI Act. Despite significant capital costs, 
computer systertK promise greater efflciency,_ 
greater agency compliance with the spirit of 
the lawy and "ah ppportuhity to expand the 
availability of information and to make it 
more useful," he said. 

But Congress is also concerned that infor- 
mation stored electronically may be less 
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aeeessible, and the new OMB circular raises 
''some new concerns about agency informa- 
tion collection, maintenance and dissemina- 
tion practices// Relyea said. 

'The circular Has a significant bearing 
upon tfie F0I Act because it may be a means 
for detennining the kinds of information that 
the agencies can possess and also the 
ihediurn in which it shall be collected, main- 
tained and disseminated/' 

OMB will have to convince Congress that 
the directive does not counter the FOX Act, 
he said. It could have that effect, he argued, 
if agencies must comply rigidly with the cS- 
cular's requirement that they only generate 
information necessary to perform their mis- 
sloh. Apart from the FOX Act, the computer 
age raises additional concerns about govern- 
ment information policies, including the 
impact on libraries and archives, ijf the gov- 
ernment turns to replacing paper documents 
with electronically stored material. 

Relyea also warned that, in the age of 
government austerity, "freedom of in- 
formation might be sacrificed in the holy 
cause of efficiency, economy, and budget 
balance." 

He said the cost of administering the FOX 
Act is around $50 million a year— "con- 
siderably less than the cost of gbverhiheht 
public relations and self-promotion pro- 
grams," which cost an estimated $1 billion. 

"Xt is less expensive to provide the public 
with the infomiation it seelcs than it is for the 
departments and agencies to dispense what 
they determine people should know," he 
said. _ _ _ 

In many ways, he said, the FOI Act "sus- 
tains our form of government and helps the 
citizenry to keep it." 

Office of Technology Assessment Interests 

Chartrand next introduced Frederick W. 
Weingarten, Program Manager of Communi- 
cation and Information Technologies at the 
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Office of Technology Assessment. The office 
prepares detailed studies for Gongress, and 
Chartrand noted that Weingarten has 
authored several important studies on the 
effects of technology on society. 

Weingarten said new technology has 
thrown out of balance traditionicil policies 
dealing with government-held infbrmatidni 
and society has to make a fundamental 
reassessment of "what we want out of this 
technology and our government." 

His agency is small, relatively yburig, 
and one of four analytical support agencies 
of Gongress. it examines how changes in 
technology affect the kinds of policy deci- 
sions^ made by Congress. 

This is done primarily through detailed, 
lengHiy studies that typically take a four- 
member team working with consultants two 
to three yeairs to produce. OTA, he said, was 
about to release two reports dealing with in- 
fomiaBon poHdes— one on govemmeht infor- 
mation teduiology and a second reevaluating 
the nation's cbp3night laws. In its work, OTA 
looks at three areas governing information: 
basic poKcy, the issues suSounding the use 
of government information, and technical 
issues ranging from compatibility between 
various cornputer systems to the effects of 
cathode ray tubes at the woricplace. 

He said there are four "dusters of values" 
affecting government infdraiatipn policy. The 
first is that infoririatidri is a public good arid 
that the firee flow of information is essential 
to maintain a democracv. Second, informa- 
tion is an increasingly valuable commodity. 
Third, govemmerit riiust secure certain files 
to protect an irtdividual's privacy. Fourth, law 
enforcement and national defense agencies 
must gather information to protect citizens. 

Ofteii the interests of brie value system 
cbriflict with another— for example. First 
Amendment rights versus national security 
needs— and so public information issues 
"must lie as tensions along or betweeri those 



points/' said Weingarten. What new tech- 
nology has done, he argued, /'has thrown 
thos^e balances but of whack/' 

The government must look at a number 
of consequential questions, including 
whether the private sector can disseminate 
information better and what the broad civil 
liberties issues are. 'Tecftnology is upsetting 
power balances betvs^een government, large 
organizations, and individuals. They need to 
be assessed arid restruck," he said. Protec- 
tions from illegal wiretapping for example, 
have been overtaken by advances in wiretap- 
ping technology. 

Federal agencies have to understand the 
importance of what is happening. "Informa- 
tion is becoming as essential an infrastruc- 
ture in our society as the railroads were in 
the previous century,'' he said. "If that asser- 
tion is trueV' he argued, "it means that how 
we develop this iiifrastructure, the policies 
we set for its development, will have as much 
impact on pur ecohornic and social strength 
as a nation in the next century as the railroads 
in the previous centuiy." 

Yet, he suggested, efforts to address 
these fundamental questions are presently 
scant and uncoordinated; 

The issues will not be resolved satisfac- 
torily, he said, "until we understand much 
better what we want out of this technology 
and. our government and how those impor- 
tant balances are to be struck." 

Technology Bused Issues 

The last speaker of the morning was 
Thomas Gianuno, Associate Director of the 
General Accounting Office's Jhformatibn 
Management arid Technology Division. 

Giammo agreed with Weingarten that 
the issue goes deeper than the question of 
how to deal with computerized documerits. 
Rather, he said, the delicate should boil down 
to the fundarhehtal issue of access to govern- 
ment information. 




(Giammo said GAO, an investigative 
agency for Congress, ''speaks when it is 
spoken to'' arid that his views were his owri, 
and not the agency's.) 

He welcomed the OMB circular as a 
policy document, but said it embraced the 
shdrtcdmirigs of previous directives. His 
remarks were dominated by a highly critical 
account of what had happened at the Patent 
and Trademark Office. iTie PTO's switch to 
electronic files had been done by the letter 
of the law, but the result, Giammb said, was 
a "monster" that denied meaningful elec- 
tronic information to tihe public while giving 
selected companies that computerized the 
files a virtual monopoly to market the infor- 
mation. 

Giammo told the forum pa^cipants that 
''we do ourselves arid the cduritry a disser- 
vice" by regardirig the advent of cbhiputer- 
ized documerrtafioh as a technological issue. 

"Irrformation technology is providing 
riew contexts iri which did policy has td 
apply," he said. 

Tfie new tecJiholo^ has cSanged "afl the 
tacit assumptions" of government informa- 
tion, he said, including the pfesumptidri uritil 
now that dbcurnerits come iri orie forih— bri 
paper. 

Like others who criticized specific provi- 
sioris in theOMB directiye, Giammo said Cir- 
cular A-130 itself was "bverdue for riiariy 
years." He especially congratulated A-139's 
authors for their inclusion of Appendix IV, 
which gives an arialysis for the urideipiririirig 
of the policy. Apperidix IV prbvides a "terse" 
rationale that in most cases makes it clear 
what the intent of the policy is. "It also makes 
it easy to pick flaws iri it," he said, drawirig 
a chuckle from the audierice. 

He added, hbwever, that the fact the 
document was needed showed a failure of 
sorts. "The rieed for such policy arises," he 
said, "wheri it is riot clear how basic priri- 
ciples apply." 

m 



In A-13Q, for example, OMB based its 
policy regardihg user fees oh ah earlier cir- 
cular— A-25. Yet A-25 was written before the 
dawn of the technological age; it addresses 
the ecbhbmic value of gdverrirnent-bwned 
property and not its intiinsic worth, and has 
in mind such commodities as rights to cut 
timber on federal land, and patent grants. 

A-130 contains several other rriajbr 
flaws, he argued. First, it fails to make the 
key distinction between the form and con- 
tent of information, even though electrbhic 
information can be much more useful than 
paper ddctimehts. That policy weakness, 
fotihd also in the Freedom of Informatibh 
Act, ''makes difficult one's access to certain 
kinds bf infbrmatibri that otherwise would 
be much more easy to obtain," he said. 

Second, the drciilar "makes worse a very 
harrbwly construed bbligatibh" of the federal 
government to disseminate information, he 
said. "My reading of it [is that it] actually 
forbids the voluntary dissemination of infor- 
mation by some agencies under certain cir- 
cumstances." 

Timd, A- 130 has ah overly broad ban on 
public agencies repeating private sector infor- 
mation services. ''They have an absolute 
prohibition— not just in those cases where a 
Better means of dissemination occurs," he 
said. And when it comes to an agency pro- 
viding informatibh, the circular perpetuates 
rather than dears up confusion over user 
charges, he added. 

Giammb said when GAO audited the 
Patent and Trademark ©ffice, it fouhd that 
there were major problems with the agency's 
cdriversion to electrdriic file keeping, but that 
those problems were created by reliahce on 
policy weaknesses found in such earlier 
guidelines as the Freedom of Information Act 
and A-25. 

He said there was never a question that 
PTO managers acted in good faith. "The 
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question was whether what they did was 
good, or hot good/' he said. 

As tedmbldgy became avaflable, PTO 
decided to automate its files as part of a 
government mandate fdir an effident, effective 
operation. But, Giamiho noted, the agency 
decided Stat if a smaH group of private firms 
would computerize the files, PTO would give 
them exdusive rights to market the informa- 
tidh without cbrnpetiiibh frorn the agency. In 
tiie^ehd^ PTO crippled its software so ffiat the 
public could not gain any advantage in reading 
electronic documents, and dedded to resist all 
Freedom of Informaticn Act requests for ddcu- 
mehts in electronic forin. Tfte agency also 
charged anyone who wanted a computer tape 
of filings $40,000 per copy— seven times what 
it had charged bifore. 

How could this happen? First, GSctdar 
A-25 calls for agendes to price government- 
held property— in this case infomtatidn— at its 
market value, not at its cost, he said. Second, 
the Freedom of hiforinatibh Act fails to speH 
out fiSe form released information must t^e. 

Giammo said FTO dffidals allowed one 
element df bad pdlicy ':d work in cdnjunctibh 
with another bad poli 'iy to create "one horri- 
ble example" of how things can go wrong. 
They used the Freedom of Information Act 
to furmsh the pubUc with inferior iiiforrna- 
tibn and Circular A-25 to diarge prohibitively 
expensive fees that peipetuated the private 
vendors' monopoly, he said. 

There was "a plausibility" to the agency's 
argurnehts, he added, but "the result is a 
monster." 

The new OMB directive leaves intact the 
ratidnale PTO fdlldwed, Giammb argued. 
"All thbse pillars . . . rernaih standing under 
A-130." 

Federal Electrdmc Ihf oration Systems 
and Access 

Kent A. Smith, who presided over the 
afterrioon's panel of speakers, said that as 
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government policy makers began to look at 
electronic filing systems, it became apparent 
that collecting informatioh was just ''one side 
of the equation/' The otfier element— 
dissemination—generated additional ques- 
tions. Smith said. Ensuring public access to 
informatibh "is an important goal to all of us, 
but i suspect we may debate the methods to 
achieve it," he said. 

Forum organizers hoped that "by bring- 
ing concerns into the open, we may be able 
to develdp some ahsv/ers, or at least come 
away with a better understanding" of the 
issues. Smith added. 

He then introduced his 'Ixiss"— National 
library of Medidhe EBfecSor Dr. Donald A.B. 
tindberg. 

NLM MEBLARS System 

Forum participants had earlier heard of 
the great capabilities and benefits of elec- 
tronic Information systems, but only in an 
abstract sense. In describing the National 
Library of Medicine's MEDtftRS system, 
director tindberg gave the audience specific 
examples of how his automated library can 
help doctors faced with life-br-death deci- 
sions, aid cleanup crews pirotecting com- 
munSies from cheinical spills, or assist in the 
fledgling science of DNA research. 

But to protect the value of the library, 
Lihdberg argued, you have to assure the 
accuracy of its data, and that may not be 
possible if portions of the system are turned 
over to piiyate sector cdntrpl. 

Hie NLM traces its roots bade to 1836 and 
a shelf of rhedical books in the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, Lindberg said. 
Today, it is "by far the biggest biomedical 
library in the world," he said. 

Lindberg's predecessors began their ef- 
forts to computerize the library in 1960. It was 
not an easy task— in the age of cortiputers, 
"1960 was reasonably early"— but by 1964 the 
NLM's first computer-generated library iiidex 



was available. Two decades ago, computer- 
ized searches for infbrmatibh in the 
MEDLARS system took "a couple of weeks, " 
Lindberg nolted. 

Today MEDLARS gets 3 million inquiries 
a year and can handle requests from 199 
users at once. Half the inquiries have to do 
with patient care, he said. 

Of the 50,906 periodicals in the literature 
of medidne, approximately a,2O0 are used in 
the NLM electronic system. MEDLARS con- 
sists of 30 data base systems, &om jourr.al arti- 
cle references tofHes on chemistry, toxicology, 
arid ^ancer research and treatmerit. 

He said he was particularly proud of the 
libraiy's toxicology data base, which was 
established in the Jate i960s with the help of 
the Food mtd Drug Administratiori, the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control, arid, in the past five 
years, the Environmental Protection Agency 
andjts Superfund program. 

TOe system allows experts dealing with 
hazardous chemical spills to call the com- 
puter from the acciderit site and get informa- 
tion dri how best to handle a disaster. 

Trucks crash daUy on the Capitol beltway 
ringing Washington^ D.C., for example. 
''Sometimes they have innocuous substances 
in them, sometimes they don't/' he said. 
Such accidents happen all over the cbuntrv 
he added. 

By reaching the NLM computer, experts 
at chemical spill iricidehts can pinpoint which 
cherriicals they are dealing with (800,000 
chemical names are understood by the sys- 
tem). The accident workers can also learn the 
characteristics of a chemical -whether its 
fumes are heavier or lighter than ah", for 
example - and determine what would hap- 
pen if it is mixed with another substance. The 
computer, Lindberg said, can provide infor- 
mation on how best to neuSalize or remove 
toxic chemicals and can help the human ex- 
pert decide whether nearby communities 
need to be evacuated. 
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all very real/' he said. 'That's a 
classic area where it's unreasonable to expect 
private companies to develop these data 
bases. Either it's done by a public agency or 
it isn't jgding to be done." he said. 

Referring to the OMB circular, he said the 
worst parts were removed in the final ver- 
sion, and he noted that the circular's policy 
that user fees be based on the marginal cost 
of accessing the information was "quite 
sensible— that's how our services are priced." 

He questioned the wisdom of tttrning 
control of certain information services over 
to prdfit-makihg firms, however. 

"I have to question if it is in sbdetj^s best 
interests if information on drug effects, drug 
side effects [orj drug reactions must be sold 
to the highest bidder [and] denied to a patient 
who has run but of instirance," he said. 

NLM's files are available to government 
agencies, universities, and private com- 
panies, but the data bases are still cdntf oiled 
By Nl^. H that were lost, there are hb guar- 
antees that all information vendors would 
have the resources to make sure the infor- 
mation is corrected dx updated, he said. 
Typographical errors cbuld lead to patients 
getting the wrong, and possibly lethal, doses 
of medicine. 

If the electronic library systems are not 
properly funded and care is not taken in 
quality control^ "patients will pay the real 
price," he said. 

Ute SEC's Experience wiW EDGAR 

Following tindberg's speech. Smith in- 
troduced AiTiy L. Goodman, Associate Direc- 
tor, EDGAR, Division of Corporation 
Finance, Securities and Exchange Corn- 
mission. 

The commission was one of the first fed- 
eral agencies to experiment with an electronic 
information system, and Gobdmari provided 
both an explanation and derhbnstration of 
what the commission's system could do. 



For the Secimties ancLExcHahge Com- 
mission, its .Electronic Data Gathering, 
Analysis, and Retrieval System (EDGAR) will 
give the agency an important tool in falfiU- 
in^ one of its primary missions— to provide 
corporste information to investors. 

Currently the cormnission handles more 
than 7 miHioh documents annually,, and the 
switch to electronic files precessing and dis- 
semination means investors will get key ih- 
forrnatioh sooner. In a field where timing is 
^dd, EDiflAR may make Amerjca's capital 
markets "far more efficient/' said Gdddmah. 

The SEC was formed in 1933 as part of 
the New Deal to regtilate the secaiiHes mar- 
kets ajid provide jixforination to investors. 

Gomparues often use word processors 
prepare filings for the SEC arid submit them 
in paper form to the ^gehcy, which would 
then convert them to miCTofiche files. "Some 
private vendors wouJd take this information 
and rekey some of it" and sell access to it, 
Goodman explairied. 

It occurred to the eommission in the early 
1980s that new technology could be used "to 
further the mission" of the agericy. 

After a study of the idea., the commission 
establfshed a pilot program for the EDGAR 
system, working with a group of companies 
who agreed to submit electronic filings either 
over the telephdrie or by computer tapes or 
diskettes. 

It was important that the SEC computer 
accept electronic filings in different fdririats 
to take intd accdurit the variety of computer 
systems used by private companies, she 
rioted. 

the pilot program began in 1984, arid 
since then hundreds df corporations, finan- 
cial iristitutidris, arid utilities have submitted 
electrdnic fiUngs as part of the experiment. 
The SEC hopes to make EDGAR fully dpera- 
tional beginning in 1986. 

A major questiori surrounding EDGAR, 
she acknowledged, was financing. One esti- 
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mate has put the cost at $76 inHiioh. The 
agency initially decided that a contractof 
should provide the hardware and software 
necessary for EDGAR in return for being able 
to sell access to the data, she said. The SEC 
later modified that, sa}dng that the pri- 
vate contractor should underwrite receiving 
and disseminating the corporate disclosures 
in return for selling access te the data base. 
The agency is looking to Congress to fund 
the cost of its internal processing sys- 
tem. 

The cbrrirnissibh still riiakes paper and 
rracrofiche files available to the public and, 
since EDGAR went on line, has installed 
computer ieirninals for free pubKc use at SEC 
reference rooms in Washington, New York, 
and Chicago, Goodman said. 

While all the funding issues for EDGAR 
have not yet been resolved, Goodman said, 
one thing is clear: the electronically stored 
corporate filings are an extremely valuable 
comiTibdity. "There's a tremendous amount 
of analysis dorte of companies' finaitcial state- 
ments" in making investment decisions, she 
noted. In the case of mergers, where two 
firrrts may be competing to take over a third, 
information "is valuable the sooner you can 
get it," she said. 

"Ir^yestment decisions invdlying millions 
and millions of dollars are made every day 
based in part on the information acquired in 
the filings/' she said. 

Goodman then demonstrated the EDGAR 
system, using a projector to display cbiriputer 
terminal images for the forum participants: 

She called up_a_filing by Pacific Bell and 
shbwed how an SEC exarniner would use the 
system to check the document. The computer 
offers an electrbhic file folder cbntaihirig all 
con-espondehce related to a particular fSihg 
and even sets aside the bottom of the screen 
to allbw an examiner to make notes. 



Impact of Federal Electrdnic Ihforthattdn 
Systems 

When the lights eame back on, it was the 
turn of Robert Gellman to address the forum. 
Gellman is counsel to the House Subcornmit- 
tee on Gbvernrneht Inforrnatibri, Justice, and 
Agriculture. 

(Gellman said he was expressing his own 
views and not necessarily those of subcom- 
mittee members.) 

He said Congress sees thfe emergence of 
electronic information systems in federal 
agencies as an opportunity to make informa- 
tion more available and useful to the public, 
but legislators also have cbhcerhs that agen- 
cies will abuse the hew technology. 

Among the fears, he said, were that gov- 
ernment departments would restrict access 
to data to silence agency critics, control data 
for political pui^oses, and regard data banks 
as a method to fund financially strapped 
agencies. 

The subcommittee, chaired 1^ Oklahoma 
Congressman Glenn English,^ heldthree days 
of hearings on the issue in 1985. The incjuiry 
was spurred after several federal agencies 
began moving to electronic information sys- 
tems at a time when issues surrburidiiig their 
use had not been addressed or resolved. 

Gellman said the subcommittee is not 
opposed to agencies gbing tb autbmated sys- 
tems. ''Our interest is a positive one/' fie told 
tfie audience. Electronically stored informa- 
tion has the potential tb make gbyerrirrierit 
agencies mbre efficient, and their data easier 
to get and more useful. 

A key issue the subcbmntittee is address- 
ing is the cbritrbl bf the informatibh, Gellman 
said. Electronic: systems give an agency the 
"potential to increase its control over data," 
he added. 

"In the past, anyone with a Xerox ma- 
chine or a printing press could redistribute" 
documents in an agericy^s files. 'That created 
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a check on the agency's ability to control its 
own data/' he said. 

He noted a recent jiewspaper article that 
explained that in the Soviet Union access to 
photodupHcatioh machines is tightly con- 
trolled. ''The Russians have learned that one 
way to control irtfdnnatibri is to control tech- 
nplbgy," he said. There are probably more 
photbdupHeatioh machines within a two-mile 
radius of the Library oiF Congress than in the 
entire Soviet Union, he added. 

Another concern is that an agency rhight 
eonSol data by charging high user fees to 
distribute data that has "already been com- 
piled at taxpayer expense." Further, an 
agency "could use monopoly po\ver to con- 
trol information for politick purposes , " 
deciding that "we are [only] going to let the 
people we like use it." 

The FOI Act and the absence of govern- 
ment copyright work together to prevent an 
agency from controlling use of its informa- 
tion. Yet, he argued, the National Library of 
Medicine licenses copies of its electrbhic data 
base to other organizations at a high pnce 
and, under the agreements, prohibits the re- 
release of that data. 

"I think what NLM is doing is a dahger- 
ous_precedenV' he said [NLM director Lind- 
berg later pointed out that NLM revenues are 
returned directly to the Treasuiy]. 

Gellman said that because the copyright 
laws exempt gbvemmeht informaSon— whicS 
means the information has no proprietaiy 
value— it would be inappropriate "to finance 
a systerri of user fees." He said the Securities 
and Exchange Gbmmissibh foHowed 3ie right 
course in deciding to seek public funding for 
parts of EDGAR it needs foir its own adminis- 
trative use. Cbmputer systems "are expensive 
and agencies are looking for revenue 
sources," he said. "Funds are hard to get from 
Congress these days." 

Gellman criticized the Patent and Trade- 
rnark Office for entering into ah exclusive 
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an-angement with the private sector that 
restricted public access to agency inforrria- 
tibn. ''The pressures of the budget are forc- 
ing agencies toldd t_hing_s that are not a good 
idea/' he said. The PTO had a ''warped sense 
of priorities" in putting financing concerns 
in front of maintaining public access to its 
data, he added. 

Another issue for the subcommittee, he 
said, was whether government agencies are, 
in fact, competing with the private sector. 

He noted that the SEC is requiring its 
EDGAR contractor to make data available to 
other private firms at the wholesale cost. The 
Department of Agriculture selected its com- 
puter coritractdr to serve solely as a whole- 
saler to private vendors. That allows those 
firms the chance to enhance the informatibn 
and sell it on the open market. Eac3t agency's 
approach is "a way of dealing with unfair 
eompetitibh questions." 

But when it comes to electrbhic rnail-a 
service now offered by private companies — 
"I'm riot sure that's the kind of service an 
agency should bffer." 

Gellman also had some advice for ageri- 
cies thinking of going to electronic iitforma- 
tibri systems: involve all parties from the 
outset. ''Ahribuhce yoiir plans, actively seek 
out people who will be affected by the sys- 
tem, don't wait for these people to find you^ 
dbri't go along and plan your system for two 
or three years arid theri expect to spring it 
on somebody." 

He said that one of the things agencies 
should avoid is the type of fight the SEC has 
had with Michigan Cbngressman John 
Dihgell, ehairman oi the House Cbrrimittee 
on Energy and Commerce, who beHevesJhe 
SEC fieedj congressional approval to imple- 
ment EDGAR, "arid there's a clear and glar- 
ing dispute over this point," said Gellmari. 

He also advised users of an agency's in- 
formatibn to stay vigilant. "Keep an eye on 
the agency, be aggressive^ insist on being in- 
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vblved in the planning,/' he said. 'TJsers can't 
sit back and wait for the agency to come to 
them." 

Information Industry Concerns 

The audience had heard the viewpoints 
of various government officials during the 
day, but the last two speakers at the forum 
represented different users of information. 

The first speaker was David Y. Peyton, 
Director of Government Relations for the In- 
fdrmatiori Industry Association; The IIA vs^as 
founded in 1968 and today represents 400 
firms whose business is infprmatibri. Many 
of them provide specialized computer data 
bases often developed by statistics and other 
information provided by the government. 

Pe5rton said his group strongly favors the 
move to automating gbverhmeht agencies but 
said a series of safeguards must be adopted 
to make sure it is done openly and fairly. 

In examining what it wants from an elec- 
tronic information system, a government 
agency should also take into account what 
private users of that data need or want. 
Peyton hailed the OMB circular as a 'land- 
mark achievement" and noted that one of its 
principles is to avoid government duplication 
of information services available in the pri- 
vate sector; Before seeking bids for a com- 
puter system, he said, a gbverhmeht agency 
should find but whether the information ser- 
vices it heeds already exist; ''Compare that 
with what its own requirements are_ and 
figure out how to meld the twb together." 

He said the gbvernment should "main- 
tain a level playing field" between a firm that 
is managing an agency's data base and bthef 
companies that want to acquire that informa- 
tion, enhance it, arid sell the "value-added" 
irifbrmatibri. One approach, fie said, would 
be to specify contractually the terms under 
which a vendor to the agency cbUld function 
as a retailer bf value-added data at the same 
time as bther, outside firms. 



inillidhs doSais/' Peyton said, and the gov- 
ernment should devise a policy on how they 
are finanred. The funds for a system should 
cdirie frc \ all its beneficiaries— from filing 
fees, increased agency appropriations, and 
user fees— while the type of controversial 
barter arrangements used by the SEC and the 
PTO should be limited, he said. 

If there are to be exchange a^eements 
m \^^ich a company gets marketing rights in 
return for creating an electronic file, those 
airangemertts should be ratified by Congress 
and with the understanding that they will 
supplement, not replace, congressional fund- 
ing. In addition, the agency should not take 
advantage of the cdntractbr> and there should 
be rib atternpts to exclude electronic informa- 
tion from the FOi Act. 

Agencies also must be careful to a /did 
conflicts or apparent corlflicts of interest for 
cdiripanies selected to develop and rnanage 
electronic files, warned Peyton. He cited as 
an example the SEC's use of the firm Arthur 
Andersen, which alsd acts as an auditiiig 
cdiripariy for corporations who ixiust file 
financial staterhents with the SEC: 

Among other steps the government 
should take, Peyton said, is td certify elec- 
tfdriic files as dfficial records, seek advice on 
systems manageixieht fforn the users, and 
establish an umbrella policy for all the sys- 
tems. Finally, he said, the goverrimerit 
should employ technological advances as 
they beconte available. 

Information Users Conctrhs 

The final speaker was Eileen D. Cooke, 

Director of the American fcibra^ Assodation's 
Washirtgton office . Smith, in introducing her, 
said Cooke's leadership over the years has 
cemented strong bonds between Congress, 
educators arid llbrariarts across fifte coun^. 

Cooke said budget cuts and increased 
costs are affecting basic library services. 
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Libraries were suffering from double-digit in- 
flation long before ffie rest of tlie country 
was . Also, libraries may not have the 
resources to buy the computer equipment to 
disseminate electronic information. Further, 
the view Stat government-held information 
is a commodity to be sold stands as a hurdle 
to an/infdrmed electorate/ 

''Is there sorne reason they leave users 
to the last?'' she chided, noting her 
appearance as the last speaker of the day. 

Much of her address dwelt on the effects 
of budget austerity riieasures on libraries arid 
their users. The pressures of cost cutting are 
not only reducing basic services, she said, but 
giving weight to the argument that informa- 
tibrijs sbiriethirig that must be purchased. 

Free mailing for the blind and the handi- 
capped, as well as inter-library loan rates, are 
sigain in Jeopardy, slated for eliminatjc a in 
the Fiscal Year 1987 budget. Also, nbri-prbfit 
groups that rely oh the mail to get their word 
out are facing increased postage costs. 
"Although postal rates seem veiy pedestrian 
when we talk about electronic filillg, they still 
constitute a very important factor in tradi- 
tional HBrary services," she said. 

Cooke said that it is important to tell 
Congress arid others about the furidamerital 
prbblerns facing libraries arid to establish a 
dialogue with all sides. The 4.3 percent pre- 
liminaiy round of cuts under the Gramm- 
Rudmari-HbUings budget reductions are bad 
eribugh, but $33 millibri in library grarits was 
due for recision in 1986 artd by Site start of 
FY '87 another 25 percent cut is scheduled; 
"It is going to be brutal," she said. 

She told the audierice that "we cari all 
identtfy with the $18 miHion reduction 
imposed by the initial round of cuts on the 
Library bf Cbrigfess. Arid at the same time 
as furidirig cuts are being made, libraries are 
seeing expenses increase; both telecommuni- 
cation and postage costs are on the rise, she 
said. 
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When AT&T was divesting, it prdpdsec 
increasing rates for telephorie finks Betweer 
libraries by73 percent. After an arduous lob 
byihg effort, the increase was limited to 2C 
percent. But there have been two rate in- 
creases since then, adding up to a total of 4C 
percent^ In addition, if Gongress approves 
the FY '87 budget proposal to eliminate funds 
to pay for postal subsidies, fourth-class li- 
braty rates would go to the ninety-four cent 
commercial rate -100 percent over the 1984 
rate of forty-seven cents. "In a private sec- 
tor library, they pass [cost increases] on to 
the customer; our customer is the taxpayer," 
she said.. 

Another sSain on library budgets is in- 
creased maifing fees for books. Raising the 
rate just a few cents, for each book can trans- 
jate into "tens of thousands" of dollars in 
increased costs, she said. 

Another source of concern is the rising 
cost of public ddcurnerits, she noted, refer- 
ring tblthe 300 percent increase in the cost 
of the Fedeml Register "Many people stopped 
buying it" and turned to their local libraries 
for it, she said. But rnahy library branches 
"can't afford that either." 

ElectrbhicaHy stored information may be 
useful, but "will libraries haVe the where- 
withal to purchase the equiprneht to take 
advantage of all this technblb^?" she asked. 

Turning to the private sector to produce 
iiifermation raises several fundarrierital con- 
cerns for librarians, she said, including 
whether the couritry is selling its "Birthright 
to help jSll the deficit gulch." 

Ainong the fears, she added, is the effect 
of privatizing information on copyright law 
^d the Freedom of Information Act. in addi- 
tion,, jwivate inforihatibri providers may have 
conflicts of mterest, she said. If oil companies 
were to take over Landsat, for example, 
v^ould they release satellite inforination that 
showed possible oil fields to their com- 
petitors? 
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Cooke argued that fewUbraiy users are 
aware of die detaHs of 0MB Circular A-130 
and that librarians should study the docu- 
ment and let people know about its provi- 
sions, "You may take for granted that 
eveiybb^ knows about this, cut they dbri/t/' 

She concluded by telling 9ie forum that 
OMB's need to cut the budget must be 
weighed against a bfrdadef objective. "Are we 
going to weigh the c^st of informatibn access 
on the marketplace scales of the Office of 
Management and Budget or on the scales of 
justice and equality? What price can we put 
dh ah informed electorate and demogracy?" 
she asked in a poig nan t remihdef of what the 
day's forum was all about. 
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